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The Land of Bashan. 
(Concluded from page 389.) 

Not less vivid is the picture of Jeremiah (iv. 
D, 26): ‘I beheld, and there was no man; . 
he fruitful place was a wilderness, and all the 

ties thereof were broken down at the preseace of 
he Lord and by his fierce anger.”” Ezekiel (vii. 
, 21-25) adds yet other and still more striking 

atures of the picture: “I will give it into the 
ands of strangers for a prey, and to the wicked 

the earth for a spoil; robbers shall enter into it 
nd defile it. The land is full of bloody crimes, 
nd the city is full of violence.” We might al- 
host imagine that Isaiah had the scene which 
neets the eye of the modern traveller before him 
hen he spoke of “the highways lying waste,” 
the wayfaring man ceaseth,” ‘ Bashan and 
armel shake off their fruits;”’ or declared that 

e judgments of heaven should continue “ until 
he cities be wasted without inhabitants, and the 
ouses without man, and the land be utterly de- 
alate, and the Lord have removed men far away, 
nd there be a great forsaking in the midst of the 
ind.”” No wonder that the observant traveller, 
umiliar with the words of scripture, should de- 
lare emphatically ‘‘the whole of Bashan and 
oab is one great fulfilled prophecy.”’ It is liter- 
lly true that the land is “‘ made empty and waste,” 
utterly emptied and utterly spoiled.” ‘ Stran- 
ers devour it, and it is utterly desolate, as over- 
hrown by strangers.” 

The instruments by which the doom of pro- 
hecy has been brought upon the land have been 
arious, but who would have supposed, especially 
on the days of Roman magnificence, that the Arab 
f the desert would ever again resume his place 
ere, and by his very presence, as a wild robber, 
anish at once security and industry, and the very 
rospects of a change for the better? And yet 
his is the fact. “ Not a spot of border land from 
Vady-Musa to Aleppo,” said the Druse Sheikh 
issad of Hit, “‘is safe from their raids, and 

ses, Moslems and Christians are alike to them. 
n fact, their hand is against all. When the 
\nezeh come up in the spring, their flocks cover 
hat plain like locusts, and were it not for our 
ifles they would not leave us a hoof nor a blade 
feorn. To-day their horsemen pillage a village 
ere, to-morrow ancther in the Ghutah of Sham 
Damascus), and the day following they strip the 
3agdad caravan. Oh, my Lord! these sons of 
shmael are fleet as gazelles, and fierce as leopards. 
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Would Allah only rid us of them and the Turks, 
Syria might prosper.” The Sheikh of Bozrah 
declared that his flocks would not be safe even in 
his own courtyard at night, and that armed sen- 
tinels had to patrol continually round their little 
fields at harvest-time. If it were not for the 
castle, he said, which has high walls and a strong 
iron gate, we should be forced to leave Bozrah 
altogether. We could not stay herea week. The 
Bedouin swarm around the ruins. They steal 
everything they can lay hold of—goat, sheep, 
cow, horse, or camel—and before we can ‘get on 
their track they are far away in the desert.” 
Ages have wrought no change in the character of 
the Ishmaelite Arab, as drawn by the pen of in- 
spiration nearly four thousand years ago: “ His 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
is against him.” 

But in the providence of God he has been a 
strange instrument of Divine judgments upon 
Kastern lands, especially upon Bashan. His in- 
veterate propensity to plunder makes him a pest 
fatal to all attempts at settled or civilized enter- 
prise. Doubtless Jewish conquest for a time 
checked his maraudings, and Roman arms taught 
him respect for Roman civilization. But no 
sooner does the possessor of the land wax feeble 
than the irrepressible Ishmaelite, the wild man of 
the desert, is ready to act the spoiler’s part and 
seize the effects of the dying man. Thus was the 
doom of the ill-fated land inflicted upon it. A 
natural stronghold itself, and with cities that were 
fortresses and private dwellings that were castles, 
it seemed most improbable that its rich soil should 
be left to neglect, and that its harvests should be 
subject to pillage. But the word of prophecy has 
been fulfilled. ‘‘ Bashan languishes,” and _ its 
cities are “ without inhabitants.” ‘The spoilers 
are come upon all high places through the wilder- 
ness. No flesh (can have) peace.” 

‘¢T cannot tell,” says Mr. Porter, ‘‘ how deeply 
I was impressed, when looking out over that noble 
plain, rivaling in richness of soil the best of Kng- 
land’s counties, thickly studded with cities, towns 
and villages, intersected with roads, having one 
of the finest climates in the world, and yet utterly 
deserted—literally ‘without man, without in- 
habitant, and without beast.’ I cannot tell with 
what mingled feelings of sorrow and of joy, of 
mourning and of thanksgiving, of fear and of faith, 
I reflected upon the history of that land, and, 
taking out my Bible, compared its existing state, 
as seen with my own eyes, with the numerous 
predictions regarding it written by the Hebrew 
prophets. In their day it was populous and pros- 
perous, the fields waved with corn, the hillsides 
were covered with flocks and herds, the highways 
were thronged with wayfarers, the cities resounded 
with the continuous din of a busy population. 
And yet they wrote as if they had seen the land 
as I saw it from the ramparts of Bozrah. The 
spirit of the Omniscient God alone could have 
guided the hand that penned such predictions as 
these (Is. vi. 11, 12; Jer. iv. 7; xlviii).” 

Most appropriately does he remark, in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of his sketch, “I had often 
read of Bashan—how the Lord had delivered into 
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the hands of the tribe of Manasseh, Og, its giant 
king, and all his people. I had observed the 
statement that a single province of his kingdom, 
Argob, contained threescore great cities, fenced 
with high walls, gates and bars, besides unwalled 
towns a great many. I had examined my map, 
and had found that the whole of Bashan was not 
larger than an ordinary English county. I con- 
fess I was astonished; and though my faith in the 
divine record was not shaken, yet I felt that some 
strange statistical mystery hung over the passage, 
which required to be cleared up. That one city, 
nurtured by the commerce of a mighty empire, 
might grow till her people could be numbered by 
millions, I could well believe; that two, or even 
three, great commercial cities might spring up, 
in favored localities, almost side by side, I could 
believe, too; but that sixty walled cities, besides 
unwalled towns a great many, should exist in a 
small province, at such a remote age, so far from 
the sea, with no rivers and little commerce, ap- 
peared to be inexplicable. Inexplicable, mysteri- 
ous though it appeared, it was true. On the spot, 
with my own eyes, I had now verified it. A list 
of more than one hundred ruined cities and vil- 
lages, situated in these mountains alone, I had in 
my hands; and on the spot I had tested it and 
found it accurate, though not complete. More 
than thirty of these I had myself visited, or passed 
close by ; many others I had seen in the distance. 
The extent of some of them I measured and have 
already stated. Of their high antiquity I could 
not, after inspecting them, entertain a doubt, and 
I have explained why, Here, then, we have a 
venerable record, more than three thousand years 
old, containing incidental descriptions, statements 
and statistics which few men would be inclined to 
receive on trust; which not a few are now attempt- 
ing to throw aside as ‘glaring absurdities’ and 
‘gross exaggerations,’ and yet which close and 
thorough examination proves to be accurate in the 
most minute details. Here, again, are prophecies 
of ruin and utter desolation pronounced and re- 
corded when this country was in the height of its 
prosperity—when its vast plains waved with corn, 
when its hillsides were clothed with vineyards, 
when its cities and villages resounded with the 
busy hum of a teeming population ; and now, after 
my survey of Bashan, if I were asked to describe 
the present state of plains, mountains, towns, and 
villages, I could not possibly select language more 
appropriate, more accurate or more graphic than 
the language of these very prophecies. My unal- 
terable conviction is, that the eye of the Omni- 
scient God alone could have foreseen a doom so 
terrible as that which has fallen on Moab and 
Bashan.” 

Is it necessary to add anything more to the 
traveller's words? Let those who are accustomed 
to sift evidence and weigh testimony, estimate; by 
the severest critical rules, the importance of a dis- 
covery like that which, after an interval of more 
than three thousand years, serves to verify, in the 
most minute particulars, one of the most surpris- 
ing statements of the sacred historian. Let him 
calculate the probabilities that a land like Bashan, 
with a soil of almost fabulous fertility, and with 
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houses of an imperishable structure, numerous 
enough to accommodate a crowded population, 


is to turn men to the power and life, which can 
do the thing for them; which God, which Christ, 


should become almost utterly deserted, bereft of|which Spirit, fill all things, and are within, in thy 


inhabitants, as well as of all signs of industry and 
all the forms of orderly government; and then let 
him say whether Moses was a writer of fable, or 
whether the prophets were simply the copyists of 
their own fancies. 

Bashan is only a single witness, but its testi- 
mony is most remarkable. It might be well 
deemed incredible if it had not been subjected to 
the test. As it is, we place it by the side of other 
evidence that ‘holy men spake of old as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
A Short Catechism for the Sake of the Simple- 
hearted. 
(Concluded from page 391.) 

Ques. But have the strict professors, who pre- 
tend great things in honor of Christ, murdered 
him in themselves ? 

Ans. Yea, verily, as really as the scribes and 
Pharisees and people of the Jews put him to death 
in Jerusalem; for what they do to the least ap- 
pearance of his light in their hearts, they do it 
unto him. Yea, our Lord Christ, at this very 
day, is as really crucified in their spiritual Egypt 
and Sodom, as he was without the gates of Jeru- 
salem! And his righteous blood cries as loud 
against the professors of this age, as ever it did 
against the Jews ; and they are hardened against 
him by a conceited knowledge, which by their 
imaginations they have gathered from the scrip- 
tures, just as the Jews were; but the eye in them 
can no more sce it, than the eye in the Jews 
could. 

Ques. Surely if they knew the light to be the 
only living way, they would not be such enemies 
to it? 

Ans. Yea, I believe concerning them (as was 
said concerning the Jews) that if they knew it, 
they would not crucify the Lord of glory; for I 
bear many of them record, that they have a great 
zeal, though not according to knowledge. But 


at present very sad is their state; for the god of|the knowledge of a name. 


heart, and in thy mouth, saith Moses to the Jews, 
saith Paul to the Christians. And to what end 
do they tell them it is there? But that there 
they should wait upon it, to hear its voice, and to 
obey it. Now mark; though men could perform 
and practise all things mentioned in the scrip- 
tures; yet not being turned to this, they are not 
in the way of salvation; for the way of salvation 
is not a peculiar path, or course of ordinances and 
duties prescribed in the scriptures; but is a new 
way, a living way, a way that the wisest professors 
out of it never knew (I will lead them in paths 
they have not known.) So that while men know 
not, nor are turned to, the light and power where- 
of the scriptures testify, all their reading of the 
scriptures, praying, and practising ordinances and 
duties there mentioned, are but in vain, and in 
the end will prove but a false covering, and not 
the covering of the Spirit. 

Ques. But how did men do formerly? For this 
is but a late notion about the light. Have none 
ever sheen saved that have not embraced this no- 
tion ? 

Ans. I speak not of embracing a notion; but 
of turning to the thing itself, without which none 
ever was, or can be saved; for it is that alone can 
save, and it saves only them that are turned to it. 
Now if any man so read the scriptures, as thereby 
to learn to turn to-this, he may feel that which 
will work salvation in him, though he know not 
its name. For as darkness, being turned to, works 
death in a mystery, though its name be not known, 
but it may appear and be taken for light; so light, 
being turned to, works life in a mystery, although 
he in whom it works should not be able to call it 
by its name. 

Ques. Then by this a man may be saved, 
though he should not know the literal name Jesus, 
or the literal name Christ, &c. 

Ans. The names are but the signification of 
the thing spoken of ; for it is the life, the power 
(the being transformed by that) that saves, not 
And christians migh- 


the world hath blinded the eye in them, which|tily deceive themselves herein ; for they think to 
alone can see the truth; and with that eye where-|be saved by believing a relation concerning Christ, 
with they now strive to see, they shall never see|as he appeared in a fleshly body, and suffered 


with comfort. Yea, so exceeding gross and thick|death at Jerusalem. 


are many of them become, and their hearts so fat, 


Whereas Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever; and the saving 


that instead of feeling the want of the Spirit of| knowledge reveals him, not only as he was then, 
God in themselves, and mourning after it, they|but as he was the day before, and will be forever. 


can mock at the appearance of it in others; and 
speak contemptuously of a light within, where 
Christ saith the light is; for, saith Christ, take 
heed that the light which is in thee be not dark- 
ness, for if, &c. Luke xi. 33, 36. 

Ques. But will not they reply, that they do not 
oppose (much less mock at) the light of the 
Spirit, but only that which ye ignorantly call the 
light of the Spirit ? 

Ans. If we have found it to be the light of the 
Spirit, and to work that in us and for us which 
no other light ever could, do not blame us for 


And this knowledge is also revealed in the scrip- 
ture; but they are so drowned in the letter, where- 
with the carnal part is so filled, that the spiritual 
eye cannot open in them to see; so that which 
was ordained for life, becomes death to them, and 
they perish ; they perish just as the Jews did, for 
their eyes are withheld, by a wisdom which they 
are grown up in from the letter, from beholding 
the mystery of life in the Spirit, which alone can 
work out and save from the mystery of death. 
Ques. But did not God formerly work life in 
men by their reading of the scriptures, and by the 


giving in our testimony that it is that light. And|preaching of such godly ministers as are now des- 


take heed how ye reproach us with ignorance, 
seeing many of us have passed through all that 
which ye call knowledge; but our light is a new 
and strange thing to you, and ye are not yet able 
to judge it. , 

Ques. But may not men obtain eternal life by 
reading the scriptures, without knowing or own- 
ing this principle of the light? 

Ans. The true end of men’s reading the scrip- 
tures, is to turn them to the light. The serip- 
tures contain messages concerning God, concern- 
ing Christ, concerning the Spirit ; the end whereof 


pised, and accounted anti-christians ? 

Ans. When men read the scriptures formerly, 
in the times of thick darkness, and when some of 
those (who were not made ministers according to 
the order of the gospel) preached in the simplicity 
of their hearts, according to the best light of their 
hearts, according to the best light of their feeling 
and experience, the Lord pitied the simplicity of 
their hearts, and secretly refreshed this principle 
in them by such reading, and by such preaching. 
But now this principle is made manifest, their 
reading and setting up a knowledge of the scrip- 


tures without this (which was the thing even the 
from whence they had their life,) yea, in oppos 
tion to this, this increaseth their death and bon 
age, and shuts them out of life. 

Ques. Well, I will keep to the scriptures, an 
wait for light there; let who will follow this ne 
light. : 

Ans. Wilt thou keep to the scriptures in 0 
position to that light, which alone can give th 
knowledge of the scriptures? What kind « 
knowledge wilt thou gather from the scriptures 
Not a knowledge which will humble thee, ar 
cleanse thine heart; but a knowledge that wi 
puff thee up, and fit thee for the slaughter. Whi 
thou art from the light, thou canst not know tl 
scriptures, nor the power of God; but art exaltir 
thine own imagivations, conceivings, and reasot 
ings, without the sense of scriptures. And th 
thou wilt one day know with sorrow, when G« 
calls thee to an account for thy boldness, in pu 
ting senses and meanings upon his words witho 
his light. 

Ques. I am almost startled. 

Ans. Many have fallen, and more must fal 
for the sharp axe cf the Lord is prepared to ot 
down every professor, with all his profession an 
religious practices, and imitations from seriptur: 
which stand not inthe pure life. Happy art tho 
if thou now fall by that. hand which now strik 
at many in great loving-kindness and mercy, thi 
he might raise them up again, and fix them fir 
on the true foundations; but miserable are thos 
whose eyes are withheld till the day of their vis 
tation be overslipt, and so they continue keepin 
their corrupt standing, and confidence in the 
fleshly knowledge of the scriptures; for they a 
must fall, but their fall will be otherwise. Min 
therefore my single-hearted advice: Let thy r 
ligion be to feel the pure principle of life in th 
pure vessel of life; for the eye must be pure ths 
sees the life, and the heart that receivesit. An 
faith is a pure mystery, and it is only held in 
pure conscience. Know that in thee that purific 
thee, and then thou knowest Christ, and th 
Father, and the Spirit; and as that lives an 
grows up in thee, so shalt thou know their dwe 
ling place, and partake of their life and fulness. 

IsAAc PENINGTON. 


From “The American Naturalist.” 
Sponges. 

Among the dark-brown leaves and green fil: 
ments which are borne upon the edge of the ir 
coming tide, one frequently observes a substance 
hardly distinguishable from the surroundin 
plants, except for its light-brown color and poi 
osity. This is sometimes dendritic, with lan 
branches springing from broad, thick-spreadin 
bases; but generally it is broken into fragment: 
and only the palm-like parts, with their finge: 
shaped ends, are left grasping among the frotl 
covered sea-weeds. <A slight pressure will expe 
the water, and the aspect of the half-dried spec 
men will at once arrest attention. 

It is in fact a Sponge, differing only in the de 
tails of its structure and its general form from th 
sponges of commerce. The latter, whose irregul 
swelling outlines are so familiar to us, are 
foreign origin, the better kinds coming from 
more eastern shores of the Mediterranean, th 
coarser and larger kinds from the Bahamas. Th 
commercial value of these is based upon the horn 
nature and closely interwoven texture of their in 
ternal skeleton. 

A sponge is, typically, a gelatinous mass, 
which is imbedded numerous little spikes an 
plates, of a horny, calcareous, or silic suk 
stance ; or hair-like threads of various forms, whic 


y animal matter, that they form a sort of open- 
ork frame supporting the looser tissues. 

In the common sponge this frame-work is wholly 
omposed of horny hairs, which are so densely 
acked and elastic that they immediately resume 
heir original shape after being compressed. The 
elatinous matter is in all cases cleaned out after 
he sponge is torn up from its rocky bed, and those 
which we utilize are only the horny skeletons of 
he living animals. So loosely constructed and 
'ragile, however, are the large branching species 
f our own coast, that a dried specimen may be 
‘rushed to powder in the hand. 

The exterior of our beach specimens have a 
‘urry look, due to the projecting points of the 
spicules, which protrude through the outer skin. 
Scattered holes of considerable size reveal portions 
of the interior, and between them are innumerable 
smaller pores. These larger apertures connect 
with distinct channels which ramify through the 
nass in all directions, and, when surrounded by 
heir native element, expel continuous jets of 
water. In fact the whole is only an apparatus for 
\bsorbing and ejecting sea-water, well deserving 
ts old name of sea-lungs. 

The surrounding liquid is taken in through the 
maller pores of the outer side, and, passing 
hrdugh the lung-like interstices of the structure, 
s finally collected in the main channels and thrown 
yut again, together with quantities of feculent 
matter through the larger openings. The meshes 
yf the sieve and the channels are thickly lined 
vith myriads of microscopical animalculz, to 
which the perpetual current bears their minute 
‘ood, sifted of all the coarse, unsuitable particles, 
ind maintains an invigorating supply of fresh sea- 
water throughout the whole colony. The animals 
themselves create this current by the motion of 
silize, or little hairs, which grow out from the region 
of the mouth. The form of their bodies has been 
wscertained in only one species, called Leucosolenia 
hotryoides. In this, which is quite small, though 
common on the shore, Professor H. J. Clark found 
that they were minute sac-shaped beings, with a 
collar projecting from the free end, in the middle 
of which was the mouth, situated at the base of a 
long filament which was hardly ever at rest. It 
seemed to be employed principally in casting 
morsels of food down into the mouth, and this 
action, in itself so slight, is yet, when carried on 
by the thousands of neighboring filaments, suffi- 
sient to keep the fluids in rapid motion through 
the meshes. 

Until of late years the animal nature of the 
sponge was disputed. Then it was referred to the 
Amzba forms, creatures which are mere sprawling 
drops of jelly, without mouths or stomachs, but 
which, however, manage to move about, and even 
in some species build up most elaborate internal 
structures resembling minuteshells. Now, through 
the investigations of Professor H. J. Clark, we 
know that they are colonies of such comparatively 
highly organized beings as those [ have described, 
and we are also able to state, upon the same au- 
thority, that their young are free, roving globules, 
resembling an isolated individual of the parent 
stock. 

The mode of growth has not been studied in 
the sponge itself, but in a closely allied animal 
where a number of little bells grow upon a stem 
(Codosiya pulcherrima). The young of this is 
free at first, but finally attaches itself, and be- 
comes elevated on a pedicle. Then the vase grows 
more oval, the opposite sides at the narrowest 
diameter approach each other, coalesce and split, 
dividing all the internal organs, and the mouth 
and calyx, or collar, into two parts. ‘Two other 
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e so thickly disposed and closely knit together| filaments grow up from these halves, and a fissure| place in which to practise the knowledge he was 


begins in the disk, which gradually spreads both 
upward and downward, until two transparent 
vases, complete in structure, swing upon the trunk 
which bore only one an hour before. This pro- 
cess in some species is continued until quite a 
cloud of descendants cluster around the parent 
branch, but in others, again, only separate and 
distinct individuals are produced, the division 
totally separating the stem as well as the body. 

The sponge, probably, grows in the same way ; 
but the vases, having no stems, remain attached 
side by side, and secrete the gelatine and spiculze, 
or horny hairs, from the lower surfaces of their 
bodies. These sapport the membrane and enable 
it to maintain a definite outline, and continue its 
growth without the danger of collapsing. 

There are several species on our coast, but the 
most noticable is the great Halichondria, whose 
favorite resort is an old wharf-pile. This may not 
seem an attractive object, but Nature has clothed 
the whole coast with her living tapestries, and 
even here, her taste is as faultless, and her hand 
as lavish in decoration, as in more favored and 
sunnier spots. 

Get into your boat, and when the tide is lowest 
float down under the wharves through which the 
current has a clean sweep. The waves lift the 
dank bladder-weeds and long green sea-hair which 
cover their stained sides, while below these, brown 
clusters of mussel-shells open their fringed mouths, 
and huge anemones, as thick as your arm, spread 
their laced crowns of white, brown, crimson, or 
variegated colors on the water-worn logs; and in 
the midst our great sea-lungs hangs out its mass 
of branches, and spreads its weird fingers up 
towards the observer. Even the sponge is beauti- 
ful in such places and with such associations. 


For “The Friend.” 
Dr. James Henderson. 
(Continued from page 388.) 


Jas. Henderson commenced the study of medi- 
cine at Edinburgh in the fall of 1855, and for 
the next three years his life was one of almost in- 
cessant toil. He usually read till one or two 
o’clock in the morning, and was never absent at 
roll call, except when laid aside for three weeks 
by an attack of small pox. In a letter written 
some years later, he thus alludes to this portion of 
his life : 

‘¢T have not seen much of Scotland; I never 
could afford time to travel for pleasure. All my 


so earnestly acquiring : 

“T had always been looking for opportunities 
to serve my God, and I had determined to study 
medicine, knowing that wherever my lot might 
be cast, I should never lack opportunities of doing 
good both to souls and bodies. When I was just 
half through my curriculum of medical study, [ 
went on the evening of the 18th of December to 
a meeting of the Edinburgh Medical-Missionary 
Society, and hearing many interesting remarks on 
the yalue and importance of medical missions, 
before twenty-four hours I had fully made up my 
mind to be a Medical-Missionary, and soon after 
I spoke to my friend Professor Miller, who 
strongly advised me to do as I had resolved. 

‘“‘ After I had finished my studies in Ndinburgh, 
I was offered a very good situation as partner with 
an old gentleman in the county of Durham, who 
wished to retire from practice. In two years I 
was offered all the practice, which was worth more 
than £700 a year. Many friends advised me to 
accept the proposal, but, having determined to go 
abroad, I declined it.” 

In 1859 he was engaged by the London Mis- 
sionary Society to take charge of a Chinese hos- 
pital in Shanghai, and one of the directors of this 
society, who became intimately acquainted with 
him, thus speaks : 

“T confess that I often looked at him with as- 
tonishment. He told me very frankly all his 
previous history, and when | saw before me that 
educated and gentlemanly man of nine-and-twenty, 
thoroughly abreast of the intelligence of the age, 
so free from the common faults of self-taught men, 
I could hardly believe that he had never seen the 
inside of a school, even of the humblest character, 
and that, twenty years before, he had been a bare- 
footed lad, herding sheep on the muir of Rhynie ; 
that, some thirteen years ago, he could not have 
written his own name, and nevertheless he had 
forced his way to the University of Hdinburgh, 
had taken prizes in classes of two hundred medi- 
cal students, received the diploma of the College 
of Surgeons, and won for himself the respect and 
friendship of men of the highest christian char- 
acter and professional distinction.” 

He reached Shanghai in the spring of 1860, 
and soon after took charge of the hospital which 
he had come out to superintend. The following 
extracts from the annual hospital report, will show 
the manner in which that institution was con- 
ducted. 

‘The daily work at the hospital is as follows : 


years at college, instead of taking advantage of| At half-past seven o’clock the hospital bell begins 


Christmas, and the holidays between the summer 
and winter session, as most others did, to visit the 
country, I never lost a day from the hospital, the 
library, and anatomical rooms; and when the 
summer session ended, early in August, having 
constantly studied for nine months without inter- 
ruption, and when all the classes were given up 
for three months, I still spent my time among the 
patients in the hospital, and practised among the 
poor of the city till the first of November, when 
the winter session commenced again; and I felt 
as ready as any one to enter with all zeal and 
energy the new classes, and to compete success- 
fully with those who had spent the autumn among 
the mountains, streams, and lakes; and although 
I was in daily contact with the most dangerous 
and malignant diseases, and saw some of my dear- 
est companions cut down by them, my God pre- 
served me through them all, and made good His 
gracious promise, ‘ As thy day is, so thy strength 
shall be. There shall no evil befall thee.’ ”’ 

He thus describes the manner in which his 
attention was turned to foreign ‘countries, as a 


to ring for patients to assemble ; at a quarter-past 
twelve the native preacher belonging to the hos- 
pital begins the religious services in the hall where 
the patients meet; he reads the Scriptures and 
preaches till one o’clock, concluding with prayer. 
I begin to examine the cases at one o'clock, by 
taking first ten women into the dispensary, where 
they sit down, and each is prescribed for sepa- 
rately ; ten men are then admitted in like manner; 
thus ten women and ten men are admitted succes- 
sively until all are seen. Avy case requiring a 
surgical operation is put aside till all the others 
are prescribed for. Cases of accident are admitted 
at all hours. Chin Foo, my apothecary and house- 
surgeon, is all I could desire; he has been in the 
hospital now about eight years, and assisted Drs. 
Lockhart and Hobson; he is attentive to all his 
duties, very intelligent, and kind to the patients, 
has carefully read all Dr. Hobson’s medical works 
in Chinese, and were it not that he wants practi- 
eal anatomy, he would be a good surgeon, but 
owing to the stupid prejudices of the Chinese he 
has never seen even the interior of a dead body. 
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I have tried to teach him from anatomical plates,|yards, by 200 yards, would occupy 1768 yards, or 
but these are not sufficient; he can, however, per-| considerably less than one-eight of an acre. This 
form the minor operations well under my direc-|would be less than 1-30 of the whole amount—a 
tions. There is a dispensary coolie who assists|striking illustration of the advantage of large lots 
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Chin Foo to make up the medicines which I order, | over small ones. 


and give them to the patients. There is also a 
doorkeeper who gives each patient a ticket as he 
is admitted into the dispensary. Chin Foo’s 
brother, Keih Foo, is the native’ preacher at the 
hospital, and is very attentive to all his duties. 
After I begin to see the patients in the dispen- 
sary, he commences to distribute tracts to all who 
can read, and to converse with those who are wait- 
ing on the all-important truths of christianity. 
Soon after my arrival here I had fifteen thousand 
copies of a small tract printed in Chinese, con- 
taining, within a short space, an epitome of the 
gospel; each patient who can read, and very many 
ean, receives a copy of this; and thus during the 
past year large numbers from different parts of 
the country have heard the glad tidings of salva- 
tion through the Redeemer. Last May I opened 
a dispensary in the city, where I attended for two 
days every week, but was obliged to give it up, 
the people having left the city on account of the 
rebel panic. One hundred and sixty-nine patients 
have been treated in the wards of the hospital 
since April last, more than sixteen thousand per- 
sons have been prescribed for, and the aggregate 
attendance has been considerably above twenty 
thousand. I have hada large number of opium 
smokers, of these one hundred and thirty-seven 
expressed a wish to be cured of the habit; scarcely 
half the number, however, had resolution enough 
to persevere; forty-two have been permanently 
cured, but twenty-eight cases disappeared after a 
few days’ treatment. One of the forty-two was a 
respectable man’s wife, who had smoked opium 
for more than ten years, and was very anxious to 
give it up; she was under treatment twenty-nine 
days, and expressed the deepest gratitude that she 
was cured. Nothing seems to excite the attention 
of the Chinese here more than the use of ehloro- 
form. In all the larger operations I have given 
it with the best results. Forty or fifty Chinese 
may be seen witnessing a severe operation on one 
of their own countrymen in mute astonishment, 
scarcely believing their own eyes that the patient 
is in a quiet sleep; when the operation is over 
they begin to chatter, telling each other that ¢ it 
is twelve parts wonderful.’ ”’ 


(To be continued.) 
———___o-» 


About Fences.—The cry, ‘Down with the 
fences” is daily becoming louder. One eminent 
English agriculturist has removed three and a half 
miles of what he regards as unnecessary fence from 
afarm of less than two hundred acres. It is esti- 
mated that Great Britain might dispense with 
500,000 miles of fencing nowin existence. If we 
suppose this fence to occupy a width of nine feet, 
which isa very moderate estimate for the wide live 
fences of England, this would be an addition to the 
arable land of 589,280 acres. Our common worm 
fence usually occupies a width of four and a half 
feet—the rails being fourteen feet long. A fence 
made with longer rails occupies more space. If 
the rails are shorter, the space occupied is less. 
To this it is safe to add eighteen inches for land 
that is notcultivated. This gives a width of two 
yards appropriated to the fenced. Every 2240 yards 
of such fence occupies an acre. An acre of land 
in a form nearly square, and consequently in the 
most economical shape as regards fencing, is 220 
feetby 198 feet. To fence this requires 278 yards 
of fencing, which occupies just about one-eight 
ofthe whole. Such afence surrounding a ten-acre 
lot of the comparatively economical shape of 242 
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SOME PLACE FOR ME. 


What if a little ray of light, 
Just starting from the sun, 

Shonld linger in its downward flight, 
Who’d miss the tiny one? 

Perhaps the rose would be less bright 
*T was sent to shine upon. 


Selected. 


What if the rain-drop in the sky, 
In listless ease should say, 

T’ll not be missed on earth, so I 
Contented here will stay ; 

Would not some lily, parched and dry, 
Less fragrant be to-day ? 


What if the acorn on the ground 
Refused its shell to burst? 

Where would the stately tree be found? 
Or if the humble dust 

Refused the germ to nestle round, 
What could the sailor trust? 


ITamachild. It will not do 
An idle life to lead, 

Because I’m small—with talents few— 
Of me the Lord has need, 

Some work or calling to pursue, 
Or do some humble deed. 


T must be active every hour, 
And do my Maker’s will; 

If but a ray can paint the flower, 
A rain-drop swell the rill, 

I know in me there is a power 
Some humble place to fill. 


—Congregationalist. 
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THE WANING MOON. 
BY W. ©. BRYANT. 
I’ve watched too late; the morn is near! 
One look at God’s broad silent sky ! 
O hopes and wishes vainly dear, 
How in your very strength ye die! 


Selected. 


Even while your glow is on the cheek, 
And scarce the high pursuit begun, 

The heart grows faint, the hand grows weak, 
The task of life is left undone. 


See where upon the horizon’s brim, 
Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars ; 

The waning moon, all pale and dim, 
Goes up amid the eternal stars. 


Late, in the flood of tender light, 
She floated through the etherial blue, 
A softer sun, that shone all night, 
Upon the gathering beads of dew. 


And still thou wanest, pallid moon! 
The encroaching shadow grows apace; 
Heaven’s everlasting watchers soon 
Shall see thee blotted from thy place. 


O Night’s dethroned and crownless queen! 
Well may thy sad, expiring ray, 

Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 
Hope’s glorious visions fade away. 


Shine thou for forms that once were bright, 
For sages in the mind’s eclipse ; 

For those whose words were spells of might, 
But falter now on stammering lips! 


In thy decaying beams there lies 
Full many a grave on hill and plain, 
Of those who closed their dying eyes 
In grief that they have lived in vain. 


Another night, and thou among 

The spheres of Heaven shall cease to shine, 
All rayless in the glittering throng 

Whose lustre late was quenched in thine. 


Yet soon a new and tender light 

From out thy darkened orb shall beam, 
And broaden till it shines all night 

On glistening dew and glimmering stream. 


a: 


is For “The Friend, 
Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Frie 
Christopher Healy. i | 

(Continued from page 390.) | 

The more any of us are brought into that ste 
of poverty of spirit—after the example of t 
Apostle Paul,—in which they have nothing 
glory in but their infirmities, the better it will 
for us. There is such a danger of self getting } 
into dominion, with, to our fallen natures, the t 
prevalent desire to honor it and the worldly w 
in others, instead of seeking that honor wh 
cometh from God only—that honor which co 
sists in doing, it may be in the night of toil az 
wrestling conflict, our Heavenly Father’s wi 
which is life eternal,—that it is most needful 
us to “ watch” singly unto Him in whose fav 
alone there is life ; and who, as we patiently fd 
low Him, in the way of holy dedication, maket 
to the refreshing of our sinking spirits, the ou 
goings of the morning and evening to rejoice. 

We believe it will ever be found, that in pr 
portion to the depth and extent of our suffering 
for Christ, and His cause’ sake, the greater wi 
be our rejoicing in His own time. Agreeably 
the scriptures, ‘ As the sufferings of Christ aboun 
in us, so our consolation aboundeth by Christ. 
And, “ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
‘“‘ If we have been planted together in the likenes 
of his death, we shall be also in the likeness < 
his resurrection.” 

Christopher Healy often experienced a bein 
introduced again and again into the furnace ¢ 
humiliation and trial, that so not only the dros 
and the tin, but the reprobate silver might b 
consumed, whereby a vessel meet for the inscrip 
tion of “ Holiness unto the Lord” should b 
wrought. He was often brought into a state o 
mourning and lamentation. But could as of 
acknowledge with the Psalmist : “ Thou hast pu 
off my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness.’ 
The following from his memoranda, clearly prov 
this : 

‘Tn the latter part of 1807 I removed to Mid 
dleburg, and when there was no meeting there, | 
found it my duty to go to Rensselaerville Meetin, 
of Friends, they still feeling very near to me: an 
I was often favored with the Lord’s holy presence 
in them to my satisfaction and comfort. But ou 
meeting was soon allowed, that is once a week 
which I believe was in a good degree overshadower 
by the wing of Ancient goodness, who is the lif 
and support of all our religious meetings; an 
who is the bread that cometh down from heaven 
Oh then, saith my soul, may we be concerne 
oftener than the morning light, to wait upor 
Him, and pray for our daily bread ; and He, wh 
is rich in mercy, will not fail to hear our prayers 
and to fill our souls, in His own time, with th 
soul sustaining bread of. heavenly life, and caus 
us to draw water out of the well of salvation 
Then shall we experience the mountain of th 
Lord’s house to be established in the top of th 
mountains ; and have the pleasant prospect of al 
nations flowing unto it. And feelingly can m: 
mind unite with the Psalmist who said, ‘ Great i 
the Lord, and greatly to be praised in the city o 
our God, in the mountain of his holiness. Beau 
tiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, i 
Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the cit; 
of the great King. God is known in her palace 
for a refuge. For, lo, the kings were assembled 
they passed by together. They saw it, and s 
they marvelled; they were troubled, and hastec 
away. Fear took hold upon them there, anc 
pain. Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish wit! 
an east wind. As we have heard, so have w 
seen in the city of the Lord of hosts, in the city 
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ur God: God will establish it forever. We 
e thought of thy loving kindness, O God, in 
»midst of thy temple. According to thy name, 
God, so is thy praise unto the ends of the 
th: thy right hand is full of righteousness. 
Mount Zion rejoice, let the daughters of Judah 
glad, because of thy judgments. Walk about 
n, and go round about her: tell the towers 
ereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider 
4r palaces ; that ye may tell it to the generation 
Slowing. For this God is our God for ever and 
r; he will be our guide even unto death.’ 
“On the fourth day of Second month, 1808, I 
vended our own meeting ip the middle of the 
‘ek, and soon after I sat down in the meeting, 
ffelt the Heavenly Father’s love to spread, and 
as asa shower of celestial rain, which refreshed 
ny of our minds ; and though our number was 
all, I did believe that ancient promise was 
prified, that where two or three are gathered 
»gether in Christ’s name, there will he be in the 
iidst of them. The next First-day following, at 
ie same place, the Lord’s mighty power was 
resent, and did enable me to open Truth’s doc- 
line to my own comfort, and to the encourage- 
vent of the sincere hearted, and to the strength 
f the feeble-minded. Blessed be the name of 
1e Lord who is our strength, and without whose 
esence all are poor. QO may my soul be truly 
mbled before the Lord, that I may learn con- 
entment, and also to suffer hunger, as my God 
es meet. Jor blessed are they that experience 
‘true hunger and thirst after the heavenly bread 
md water of life, for they shall be filled in the 
uord’s own time. At our next Monthly Meeting 
ve were allowed ameetingas before hinted, twice a 
yeek ; which was an encouragement to our little 
umber; and we esteemed it a favor from the 
tood Hand, who cares for those that cast their 
are on Him. And feeling my heart to abound 
vith thankfulness, under a sense of the powerful 
vord of life, my soul was poured out in gratitude 
nd praise to the great Author of all our blessings. 
“25th of Fifth month attended our Monthly 
Meeting, where an exercise came upon me to 
equest men and women Friends to sit together, 
n order that I might clear myself of what lay 
pon my mind. And having the unity of both 
neetings herein, I was favored to lay before my 
rethren and sisters the great difference between 
aithfulness to the Lord and unfaithfulness: re- 
nembering the words of the Lord, by the mouth 
f his Prophet to revolting Israel, saying: ‘She 
lid not know that I gave her corn, and wine, and 
il, and multiplied her silver and gold, which they 
wrepared for Baal. Therefore will I return, and 
ake away my corn in the time thereof, and my 
vine in the season thereof, and will recover my 
yool and my flax given to cover her nakedness.’ 
This will be the punishment of all the disobedient. 
‘he Lord will take away the blessing and talents 
rom them, if they will not improve them, and 
vithdraw His manifold favors from them, and 
eave them in darkness. But unto faithful Israel 
—the true church of Christ—who live in obedi- 
nce to God their Heavenly Father, the encour- 
ging language of Isaiah the prophet, which also 
rose in my mind to communicate, may be ap- 
lied : ‘ For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, 
nd for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until 
he righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, 
nd the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 
And the Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, and 
Il kings thy glory; and thou shalt be called by 
. new name, which the mouth of the Lord shall 
ame. Thou shalt also be a crown of glory in 
he hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the 
1and of thy God. Thou shalt.no more be named 


forsaken; veither shall thy land any more be 
termed Desolate ; but thou shalt be called Hephzi- 
bah, and thy land Beulah: for the Lord delighteth 
in thee, and thy Jand shall be married. For asa 
young man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy sons 
marry thee: and as the bridegroom rejoiceth over 
the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.’ 
Under these encouraging prospects my soul doth 
lift up its head in hope. And the language pre- 
sented : ‘ O Zion arise, and shake thyself from the 
dust of the earth, and put on thy beautiful gar- 
ment, even the white robe of righteousness, purity, 
and holiness, in which thou shalt be presented to 
the Lord a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.’ After 
this time I went through many heights and depths, 
sometimes feeling almost forsaken of any good; 
and many times was made very sensible that the 
true watchtower was too much neglected by me; 
which was the occasion of my feeling myself for- 
saken, and sometimes to prove my faith and hope 
in God. But blessed be his holy Name forever, 
it was not long before he returned, and I felt 
myself comforted in His holy presence. For He 
loves His poor humble, dependent children, and 
will arise for their help. 

“Seventh month, 1808.—Attended meeting on 
the First day of the week at Stanton Hill. The 
forepart of which I sat under great weakness. 
But light and life arising towards the conclusion, 
I was favored to clear myself of an exercise that 
I had been under for some time, to the comfort of 
many faithful burden-bearers. Many of the dear 
youth being present, my mind was largely opened 
to them, in the love of our Heavenly Father; and 
also to the parents, showing them the great obli- 
gations, we as parents are under, to train up our 
tender offspring in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord; and that if we neglect this, and our 
children make themselves vile, and wound religion 
through their impiety, which is oftentimes charge- 
able on the neglect of parents and masters while 
the children are under our care, we shall stand 
accountable for them. Oh dear parents, and such 
that have the care of children, my mind is en- 
larged towards you, on account of the little lambs 
committed to your trust. I fear if the children 
should become aliens and strangers to God, and 
the commonwealth of His chosen Israel, the blood 
of many of their precious souls will be chargeable 
to you. While the debt contracted on your part 
will, I fear, be such as you shall find it difficult 
to fully discharge. This favored meeting was of 
the Lord, the fountain of all good. And may no 
praise be given to the creature, butall the praise, 
glory, honor, and renown be ascribed to our 
Father in heaven, who enables, through the in- 
fluence of his son Jesus Christ, to open truth’s 
doctrine to our own admiration ; and well may we 
say, it is the Lord’s doings, and marvellous in our 
eyes. Oh thou ever blessed Shepherd of Israel, 
keep me in the low valley of humiliation; and 
suffer me not to take my flight on the Sabbath- 
day—a day of joy and favor from the Lord to my 
poor soul—but lead me in thy wisdom, and by 
thy right hand, so shall I be enabled, at thy 
command, to teach transgressors thy ways, and 
to speak a word in due season to them that are 
weary ; so shall the praise be given unto thee for 
ever. Amen.” 

(To be continued.) 


Man being nothing as such but what God has 
made him, and possessing nothing but what He 
affords him, is wholly God’s and not his own; and 
is therefore in duty bound to walk in obedience 
to him every moment of his life, which is given 
him for that end.—Joseph Phipps. 


Address before the Teachers’ Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 4th 
mo. 22d, 1868. 


Next after the highest concerns of all—and in- 
deed, with many obvious points of connection with 
those highest concerns—are the claims of the 
proper education of the young. I desire that each 
one of us here present may feel that he has some 
duty of his own, in his appropriate sphere, in this 
great cause. Is it too much to say that the secular 
work (so far as it is a secular work) which is now 
peculiarly incumbent upon the Society of Friends, 
if they would exert their proper influence in the 
world, prepare their children for lives of wide and 
generous influence, and perpetuate their pure and 
noble doctrines, is to provide for their children 
and all those under their care, schools as good, in 
all that is of sound and real worth, as the very 
best in the land? Isnotthis one of the foremost 
duties of the hour? See what other denomina- 
tions are doing for their colleges, academies, and 
common schools; observe the general recognition 
of the fact that the future destinies of our beloved 
country, intellectual, moral, and religious, are 
(under divine Providence) to be shaped in our 
school-rooms. Let us take example, too, from the 
activity of Friends in other parts of the country ; 
and find a lesson for ourselves in the wonderful 
results of labors in this cause in North Carolina— 
labors prompted at once by Christian love, and 
the wisest, truest patriotism. All honorable mo- 
tives conspire together to incite us to earnest dili- 
gence in this field. What better provision for the 
temporal welfare of a son, than to store his mind 
with useful knowledge, and train it to work clearly, 
promptly, and surely? What conduces more cer- 
tainly to the wealth and prosperity of a State, than 
the intelligence of its citizens? By what earthly 
instrumentality can the cause of morality and 
virtue be better furthered than by instilling sound 
principles into the minds of the young, and train- 
ing clear heads and persuasive tongues to advo- 
eate and defend them? And if to any religious 
body there have been committed clearer views of 
religious truth than to others, combined with a 
purer practice, how peculiarly is it the duty of 
such a people to do their full part and exert their 
full share of influence in moulding the minds of 
those who have been aptly called ‘the children 
of to-day, the men of to-morrow, the immortals of 
eternity.” 

Friends, we need quickening, to take hold of 
this work with the energy and zeal it deserves. 
I do not forget that much has been done already, 
on which we may look with reasonable satisfaction. 
Few institutions can show a more honorable record 
of usefulness than the excellent Boarding School, 
so fairly seated among the beautiful hills of 
Chester county. The very best facilities for ob- 
taining a thorough collegiate education are fur- 
nished at Haverford. ‘The Select School, in 
whose hall we meet to-night, is, both in its male 
and female departments, in the front rank among 
the nrany excellent schools of Philadelphia. From 
what I have seen, in this Association, of the 
teachers of other schools under the care of Friends 
in this city and its neighborhood, I cannot doubt 
that the seminaries over which they preside are 
models of excellence. Similar praise is doubtless 
due to many other Friends’ schools, in various 
parts of the Yearly Meeting. But it is always 
the case, my friends, with human institutions, 
that even the best can be made better—better 
either outwardly, or inwardly, or in both respects. 
A school, like a man, is always either growing 
better or growing worse. Give Westtown $20,000, 
or $200,000 if that sum be needed, and let the 
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school add to its present buildings a new and 
larger edifice, with cheerful study-rooms and 
recitation-rooms, cabinets of natural history, an 
enlarged library, a green-house, and high, sunny, 
airy, well-ventilated apartments for all its uses. 
More teachers, more books, more charts, drawings, 
diagrams, and specimens of natural objects, will 
always be wanted. If there be any poor schools 
among us, the need of improvement in their re- 
gard needs no demonstration. And doubtless 
there are neighborhoods which would support a 
good Friends’ school, in which, as yet, none exists. 
If so, we need a home mission and home mission- 
aries to carry the light of truth and knowledge 
into those darkened regions. But the great need 
everywhere is that all our people, and especially 
parents, should be more deeply alive to the im- 
portance of the subject, and be willing to devote 
their influence, their time, and their money to 
the improvement of their schools. 

A few words in regard to the part in the work 
devolving especially upon the parents. First, it 
is theirs to make the school-house as comfortable, 
cheerful, and healthful as possible, taking care 
that it be properly warmed, and well and thorough- 
ly ventilated ; the latter is a point of the very first 
importance, but one too much neglected in all our 
buildings, public and private. Secondly, to pro- 
vide the best illustrative apparatus of all kinds, 
maps, drawings, photographs, specimens, and the 
best dictionaries and other books of reference ; to 
which, especially if the school be in a commu- 
nity where private libraries are few and small, it 
would be well to add a good collection of works of 
sound literature and instructive science. Thirdly, 
what is the most essential thing after all—to 
procure a competent, an enthusiastic, and a Jive 
teacher—the best teacher that can be got, for 
love, or money, or both (remembering that a cheap 
teacher is a very expensive article,) and then to 
uphold his hands with their constant sympathy, 
support his authority, and prove their interest in 
his school by frequent visits. Let.parents take 
pains, also, to show their children their sympathy 
in their studies, and often converse with them 
about their lessons. 

Without undertaking a complete view of the 
proper courses of study to be pursued, I may 
allude to a few points under this head. Some 
three or four elementary studies will always re- 
main to be the essential groundwork of a good 
education, of more importance than any part of 
the superstructure. Among these are the arts— 
in some places, I fear, almost lost arts—of correct 
spelling, legible writing, and good reading, that is, 
reading with clear, full tone, correct enunciation, 
naturalness, modest ease of manner, and exact 
expression of the meaning and spirit of the pas- 
sage selected. 

By the use of the best books of selections, such 
as Hillard’s Readers (not necessarily discarding 
old favorites, like Murray, and Pierpont’s Ameri- 
can First-Class Book,) or of works like Cleve- 
land’s excellent compendiums, these exercises in 
reading should be made conducive, further, to an 
acquaintance with the best literature, and the 
cultivation of a love for its study. Nothing is a 
surer preventive against indulgence in idle and 
pernicious reading than a taste for sound and 
healthy literature; nothing more fruitful in 
lawful enjoyment, nothing more refining and 
liberalizing as a means of mental culture. So 
far as practicable, it would be well to introduce 
the more advanced pupils to whole works of our 
best authors, or at least to longer extracts than 
are found in the Readers, The study both of 
English literature, and of the history and struc- 


in the curriculum of our schools than it has 
claimed heretofore. 

The various branches of natural science demand 
attention. Of the uses of their study, now widely 
recognized, I shall speak of but one—that of 
cultivating the habit of careful, accurate observa- 
tion. Practice-in drawing strengthens this same 
most useful habit; and drawing—a study which 
educates the eye, the noblest organ of sense, and 
the hand, the chief executive officer of the will— 
should be taught in all our schools, beginning 
with the very youngest pupils; drawing not so 
much from copies as from nature and from actual 
objects. In all teaching, appeal to the eye as 
much as possible, by specimens, drawings, or 
writing upon the blackboard. 

Combine clear and concise ora instruction with 
the recitations from text-books. Teach things, 
not mere names. See to it that your scholars can 
do something better than recite the lesson— 
namely, show that they wnderstand the subject. 
And aim to teach thoroughly, a few things at a 
time. 

A matter too much neglected, which should 
receive attention in all our schools, is the incul- 
cation of the laws of health, as understood and 
set forth by our best physiologists and hygeists. 
Unwholesome and ill-cooked food, imperfect 
drainage, deficient ventilation, the exclusion of 
the healthful light of the sun, uncleanliness, 
idleness, over-work or over-study, and all un- 
wholesome habits of mind and body, should be 
held up in their native ugliness before the young 
so impressively as to make it next to impossible 
that those thus taught should tolerate any of 
these monstrous evils. Hours of mental labor 
should alternate with hours of active exercise in 
the open air, or practice of calisthenics and light 


gymnastics. rect carriage and proper posture, 
and the avoidance of bending over desks and of 
all cramped and unnatural positions, should be 
inculeated and enforced as points essential both 
to health and to decorum. 

And good manners—an accomplishment which 
ig in danger of becoming another of the lost arts 
—should be taught in the school-room, as they 
were in the olden time. In Friends’ schools, 
especially, it should appear that simplicity and 
christian sincerity are not inconsistent with true 
civility and christian courtesy. ‘True courtesy 
of manners is one of the natural fruits of the love 
of God ‘shed abroad’ in the heart. It is chris- 
tian benevolence carried into detail, and operating 
upon all the circumstances of life.” We should 
aim to make our children what William Penn 
said George Fox was himself: ‘ Civil beyond all 
forms of breeding.” 

Above all, a high moral influence should be 
constantly felt. The moral and religious training 
‘should be strenuous and decided, bold and un- 
mistakable. Friends may certainly make their 
principles prominent in their schools with as 
much propriety as Episcopalians and Presbyte- 
rians in theirs. Yet, in some places, it is to be 
feared that a larger proportion of the young 
people in the Society of Friends grow up unac- 
quainted with the religious views of their society 
than in any other denomination. Teaching on 
these subjects should be definite and earnest. 
The best text-book is the Bible; but Dymond, 
and Evans, and Barclay, and Gurney are useful 
as expounding its meaning. But remember that 
a glib recitation of even the best book does not 
involve an actual internal appropriation of the 
truths it contains. . A teacher will need all his 
tact, to enable him to convey religious truth by 
incidental allusions and delicate, indirect methods, 


but hig greatest need is of sincere interest in’ 
great theme ‘himself—of Christlike love for 
—and of constant prayer for divine aid and gt 
ance in the holy work. In little cases of di 
pline, and in any occurrence in the school- 
which can illustrate great moral principles, 
the teacher appeal always to the highest stand 
and point to the true Source of enlightenm 
and of moral and spiritual strength. How hay 
if he be enabled, leading his pupils to “‘ the La 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the worl 
to know them as converted and forgiven, a 
encourage them, “‘ denying ungodliness and wo 
ly lusts,” to “ walk in the light,” that the ble 
of Jesus Christ may cleanse them from all si 
(1 Joha, i. 7.) 

But I do not think that the duties of 1 
Society of Friends end with the education of th 
own children. We should do our full part 
sustaining the public schools and promoti 
education in the whole community. It would 
well if a much larger number of our young w 
should feel called to devote themselves to 1 
work of teaching. We ought to furnish a g¢ 
share of the teachers of the public school: 
teachers faithful to our principles, and bold 1 
holders of spiritual christianity, of peace, a 
temperance, and good morals. Let them go fo: 
from our ranks as apostles of christian civilizati 
of sound knowledge, and of virtue—as disse 
nators of kindly affections among the people, 
noble aspirations, of generous sentiments, of 
ligious hope and trust. Perhaps no new insti 
tion could be added, to those already existi 
among us, more valuable than a first-rate Norn 
School for the training of teachers. If I am 1 
misinformed, liberal Friends in this neighborho 
are ready to establish such a school, if righ 
concerned Friends can be found to undertake 
management and instruction. Will not such m 
be forthcoming? Do they not exist, engag 
with their merchandize, or living in ease a 
retirement ? Let them come forward and put th 
hands to the plough, in full faith of an abunds 
harvest. 

Finally, a few words to teachers. Magn 
your calling. I donot mean magnify yourselve 
for the higher and the truer our estimate of wl 
a teacher should be, the more painfully conscio 
shall we be, each one of us, of our own deficie 
cies and shortcomings. But of the dignity, t 
importance, and, above all, the responsibility 
our work, we cannot form too high an estimatic 
An enlightened community requires as gre 
ability and faithfulness in the men who train a 
form the minds and characters of its sons al 
future citizens, as in those who heal diseases 
fight lawsuits. When I contemplate my ideal 
a perfect teacher, when I consider what maste 
of its own spirit these words imply, what maste 
and discernment of the spirits of others—wh 
finished culture—what rounded virtue—I fe 
that one who had really attained to such eminen 
might look down upon all other callings ar 
occupations upon earth. Humble, as he wou 
surely be, he would yet be conscious that in t 
opportunity of influence, in power to shape t 
minds of men and control the future destinies 
his race, no office, save that of an inspired m 
senger of God, could claim a comparison with 
own. None of uscan hope to be a perfect teach 
nor yet to come very near to that character; y 
we can all hold this ideal before us, and determi 
to approach it as nearly as our ability and oppc 
tunity shall allow. Our success will be great, 
proportion as we take a high view of the sco) 
and the responsibility of our office, and cherish 


ture of our language, should occupy a larger space !often more effectual than any formal teaching ;|love and enthusiasm for our work, with an earne 
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ence in cultivating all our nobler faculties as 

etrically as possible, and the rewarding con- 
asness that while our pupils are growing we 
zrowing ourselves. I have no patience with 
agnant teacher. Well has it been said of 
| a one that his pupils but drink ‘ the green 
tle of thestanding pool.” The teacher, above 
nen, should be alive—fresh, ardent, earnest 
iterested in the important movements of the 
—keeping pace with the literature and the 
nce of his times—seeking the society of the 
lligent and the refined—embracing every op- 
unity of improvement—always bearing on his 
ner the motto, ‘ Excelsior,” and yet always 
ly to listen with patience to the simplest child, 
oothe the perplexity and explain the difficul- 
of the most backward student, and like that 
it teacher, Milton, willing, nay longing, 

“ The lowliest duties on himself to lay.” 


“who is sufficient for these things?” How 
1 we find strength for such labors? Only by 
stant prayerfulness, and living 


“ As ever in our great Taskmaster’s eye.” 


Yhinese Calculation.—The following interest- 
letter from Sir John Bowring appears in the 
don Athenzeum: The reference of Professor 
Morgan to the employment of the fingers for 
poses of notation indices me to speak of the 
y ingenious application in China of this living 
cus to arithmetical calculations, of the facility 
sives forthe settlement of accounts, and the 
7 solution of allsums, whether of addition, sub- 
tion, multiplication or division, from one up 
hundred thousand. Every finger on the left 
d represents nine figures ; the little finger the 
ts, the ring finger the tens, the middle finger the 
dreds, the forefinger the thousands, the thumb 
tens of thousands. The three inner joints 
resent from 1 to 3, the three outer 4 to 6, the 
it side 7 to 9. The forefinger of the right 
d is employed for pointing to the figure to be 
ed into use ; thus 1,234 would at once be de- 
ed by just touching the inside of the upper 
it of the fore finger, representing 1,000 ; then 
inside of the second, or middle joint of the 
\dle finger, representing 200 ; thirdly, the in- 
-of the lower joint of the ring finger, represent- 
30 ; and, lastly, the upper joint of the little 
er touched on the outside, representing 4. Or 
in, 99,999 wonld be representing by touching 
side of the lower joint of the thumb (90,000) 
the lower side of the joint of the fore, middle, 
xy and little fingers, representing respectively 
00, 900,90 and 9. The universal correctness 
the accountancy of China when there is no 
pose of fraud, and the rapidity with which all 
ling and commercial accounts are calculated, 
facts of notoriety to all who have any acquaint- 
e with purchases orsales made in that country. 
ndependently of the well known mechanical 
rument (the abacus, which, by the way, 
ht to be introduced into all the elementary 
ools in Kurope, as is the practice in Russia, 
sre it is seen everywhere in the shops and mar- 
s), the ten figures are an omnipresent vade 
cum—an easy detector of roguery, or inten- 
yal false reckoning. Before the introduction 
he decimal system in the Spanish colonies, the 
ives were constantly cheated, from the im- 
sibility of correcting their accounts, made up 
the ancient, inconvenient, and perplexing di- 
ions of the dollar. Ihave seen an Indian hold 
his fingers, since the dollar has been divided 
» cents, and boast that he could not be imposed 
now. 


Selected. 

When I contemplate the years of deeply trying 
probation through which I have been sustained, 
the bereavements dispensed, the anguish experi- 
enced—whilst links most tenderly binding to the 
natural part, and in some instances sweetly cement- 
ing to the best feelings, have been severed—what 
waves have rolled, and billows followed in suces- 
sion, I may well query where had a stay and 
support been found but in Him, who, under the 
early visitation of his love, was graciously pleased 
to seal the sacred promise, ‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” ‘To the Lord’s adorable 
mercy be it ascribed that He has not left, for I 
had uttered the reprehensible language ‘ What 
doest thou ?’ under His dealings with me a poor, 
feeble, and naturally, erring creature, disposed to 
cleave unto the dust and centre in the gifts of 
divine love. The hand of inexplicable wisdom 
has been laid, in the line of judgment, upon the 
very closest ties, so that through my pilgrimage 
thus far, that which clung the nearest has been 
called for, or crucified, by death passing upon even 
apparently allowable possessions. The life has 
been so shaken in desirable things that ‘ I am con- 
sumed by the blow of thine hand,’ has been a 
language well understood in the line of my experi- 
ence. Qh! the depth of that repugnance to the 
heart-cleansing work of religion which is hid in 
the human mind. In mine how has it impeded 
a growing fitness tojoin in the consecrated anthem 
of redeemed spirits, ‘ Thy will be done.’ I rever- 
ently acknowledge my unshaken belief in the loss 
which mankind has sustained by the fall, and the 
need of a Mediator to reconcile a degenerate world 
to a pure and holy Being.—Mary Dudley. 


Gold in France.—A pamphlet by M. Debom- 
bourg, recently published at Lyons under the title 
of Gallia Aurifera, gives the following curious 
details : : 

Gold in France lies chiefly in the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Cevennes, and the water-courses 
from these mountains are constantly bringing 
down particles of the precious metal disaggregated 
from the rocks. Probably there does not exist in 
the whole country more than one real vein of gold, 
that in the Gardette (Isere), discovered in 1700, 
and worked up to 1841, at an expense infinitely 
greater than the produce. The principal gold- 
bearing rivers of the Alps are the Rhine, the 
Rhone, and the Arve; of the Pyrenees, the Ariege, 
the Garonne, and the Salot; of the Cevennes, the 
Ardeche, the Ceze, the Cardon, and the Herault. 

In 1809 a field laborer at Tronquoy, near Saint 
Quentin, struck with his ploughshare a large 
mineral mass which he thought was iron. He 
took it home, where, for twenty years, it served 
as a support to his pot-au-feu, in the fire-place. 
One day he discovered some yellow streaks in it, 
and he said to himself that they might possibly 
be copper. A coppersmith, to whom he sold it 
for 2f., could never succeed in melting it, and at 
last’ he took the mass back to the peasant from 
whom he had bought it. A dispute arose, which 
the juge de paix directed to be decided by an ex- 
pert in chemistry. The latter declared that the 
article which the seller would not receive back 
was pure gold, and worth 30,000f. The buyer 
thereupon redemanded his property, but the other 
contested the claim, and the case subsequently 
went before the Civil Tribunal, which awarded 
the nugget to the finder. 

“‘ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” How short the night 
compared with the eternal day of which that 
morning is but the harbinger. 


A Criminals Brother executed by mistake.— 
A deplorable mistake was recently committed in a 
town of La Mancha, Spain. A criminal was being 
conducted to the place of execution, when he es- 
capedand took refuge ina hospital. As admission 
could only be enforced in presence of the civil au- 
thorities, the building was surrounded until the 
corregidor (magistrate) would arrive. When that 
functfonary came an entrance was obtained, and 
a person wearing a dressing-gown and a nightcap 
was seen walking in the yard; an alguazil thought 
he recognized him as the fugitive, and at once ar- 
rested him. The man, on being questioned, did 
not reply, but gesticulated with great animation ; 
he was, nevertheless, hurried away, and the sen- 
tence of execution carried out without his having 
uttered a word. It turned out afterwards that he 
was a deaf and dumb inmate of the hospital, and 
the brother of the real culprit, which last circum- 
stance accounts for the resemblance. 


a 


Trials, however evil in themselves, become 
invaluable blessings, when inflicted by a Father’s 
hand. Of all the children now in glory, itis true, 
that ‘‘ He led them forth by the right way, that 
they might go toa city of habitation.” It was 
often a rugged way, a dark way, a mysterious way, 
but always the right way. It is so still. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1868. 


We have received a copy of the ‘“ Educational 
Address by Thomas Chase, A. M., of Haverford 
College, and the proceedings of the annual public 
meeting of the Friends’ Teachers Association of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.” 

The address delivered before the above named 
association will be found in this number of our 
journal. It is gratifying to find that the subject 
of school education is occupying the attention and 
study of so many among our earnest and capable 
members. It is one of grave import, in every 
aspect in which it may be viewed, and the respon- 
sibility resting on those who undertake to carry it 
out, and of those who select the school where the 
children over whom they have control are to be 
taught, is great, and we fear too often not suffi- 
ciently felt. No system of scholastic education 
ought to be considered admissible, which does not 
unite with its literary and scientific instruction, 
the higher training which treats the pupils as 
immortal, responsible beings, whose highest aim 
should ever be to live conformable to the will of 
Him who created them. It is not the mere de- 
velopment of the intellectual faculties, and storing 
the mind with sound knowledge, which should 
satisfy either teachers or parents ; but the duty is 
incumbent, whether performed or not, to use the 
proper means to train the child in the way of re- 
ligion, in which he should go, that when he is 
old he may not depart from it. All who under- 
take to educate the young, assume a grave respon- 
sibility, and need to have learned themselves 
wherein they lack ability to perform their duties, 
and accustom themselves to apply to the great 
Teacher for wisdom and strength to fulfil their 
task in accordance with his will. If this is kept 
steadily in view we have no fear of literary edu- 
cation being carried too far. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forxian.—Dispatches received in Rio Janeiro from 
the commander-in-chief of the Allied armies on the 
Parana, announce that the fortress of Humaita, so long 
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and obstinately defended, had fallen into the hands of 
the allies. The dispute which had arisen between the 
allied commander and Washburn, the American Minis- 
ter to Paraguay, remained unsettled. It originated in 
an attempt to prevent the U. S. steamer Wasp, with the 
Minister on board, from proceeding up the Parana river. 

It is announced that Queen Victoria intended leaving 
England on the 5th inst., for Paris, and from thence 
would make a tour through France, Switzerland, and 
Germany, returning to England about the first of Ninth 
month. She would remain in Paris long enough to have 
an interview with the Empress Eugenie. The weather 
in England has been unusually warm, causing a great 
increase of mortality in London, and the other large 
cities. 

The session of Parliament was prorogued on the 31st 
ult. The Queen was not present, and her speech was 
read by royal commission. It speaks of the foreign re- 
lations of Great Britain as most friendly and satisfac- 
tory, and says there is no reason to fear war in Kurope. 
The cessation of attempts at rebellion in Ireland renders 
the further use of exceptional powers granted by the 
two houses needless. The Queen congratulates Parlia- 
ment upon the passage of the Irish and Scotch Reform 
bills, the Public School bill, the bill for the purchase of 
the telegraph lines throughout the kingdom, and other 
bills of less important character. The speech also an- 
nounces that a dissolution of Parliament will soon take 
place, in order that the people may reap the advantages 
of the more extended system of representation recently 
provided. 

All the prisoners who were arrested in Ireland under 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, and de- 
tained without trial, have been discharged. 

In a recent speech Disraeli touched upon the relations 
existing between Great Britain and the United States. 
He said, with regard to the subjects of misunderstand- 
ing, every day leads to a better feeling upon the subject, 
and he expressed the opinion that their solution is near 
at hand. This result is expected from the good sense 
and mutual good feeling of two great kindred nations. 

The pending political troubles in Spain have resulted 
in a Ministerial crisis. It is understood that the dis- 
tinguished Liberal statesman Hspartero has been sum- 
moned to form a new Cabinet, and has gone to Madrid 
for that purpose. Discontent continues to prevail in 
Spain, and threatens to break out into armed insurrec- 
tion at any moment. Disaffection is also apparent. 
among the officers of the fleet. 

The session of the French Corps Legislatif has closed. 
Prince Napoleon has returned to Paris from his tour to 
the East. The population of France is stated to be 
38,066,074. 

Peace has been concluded by Russia with Bokhara, 
and the Russian troops are to leave the country at once. 
A conference is to be held in St. Petersburg on the 10th 
inst., for the purpose of arranging an International Con- 
vention pledging all the great Powers to abandon the 
use of explosive bullets in time of war. 

The Paris Monttewr publishes a decree suspending for 
three months the collection of tonnage dues of small 
vessels entering French ports with cargoes of cereals. 
The Patrie strongly urges the joint intervention of 
France, Great Britain, and the United States, for the 
restoration of peace between Paraguay and the allied 
South American Powers. 

It is announced that a new French loan will be placed 
in the market. 

A naturalization treaty has been concluded between 
the government of Hesse and the United States. It is 
precisely similar to that negotiated with the North Ger- 
man Confederation, except that a protocol is added to 
explain doubtful passages. U.S. Minister Bancroft, 
was about to open negotiations for a like treaty with 
the government of Wurtemburg. 

The last news from Japan encourages the hope that 
the civil war is drawing to a close. A compromise bad 
been effected between the Damios of the north and 
south, which would probably lead to a speedy termina- 
tion of hostilities between the Mikado and the Tycoon. 

On the night of the first inst., a panic was created 
among a large audience assembled it Manchester, Eng., 
at a musical performance, by a false alarm of fire. The 
people rushed wildly for the doors, and many persons, 
chiefly women and children, were thrown down and 
trampled under foot. When the alarm subsided it was 
found that twenty-three persons had been crushed to 
death, and a large number more had their limbs broken 
and were otherwise injured. 

Quotations of the 3d inst. Consols, 94%. U.S. 5-20s, 
72. Uplands cotton, 9fd.; Orleans, 10}d. Breadstuffs 
quiet and unchanged. Stock of American cotton in 
Liverpool, 278,000 bales. 

Unirep Srarzs.— The Land Office.—The Commis- 


sioner of the Land Office, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has organized a corps for the 
geological exploration of the new territory of Wyoming. 
The instructions to the geologists require explorations 
along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, from 
Cheyenne city across the Laramie plains, as far west as 
Green river, in the direction of Fort Bridger, and along 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, southward to 
the Arkansas river. 


of the purchase money for this region was signed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and transmitted to the Rus- 
sian minister in Washington, and he gave his receipt 
for the same, viz: $7,200,000 in coin. 
of 7th mo. 20th have been received at San Francisco. 
Coal mines have been discovered near Sitka on the 
mainland. The seam is over twenty feet wide and 
traceable for some distance. 
pure anthracite. 
made trial of the coal and found it excellent. 


year of age, 189, from one to two, 55. 
fautum, 92; 
drowned, 8. According to a census taken by the police 
a few months ago, the number of children in Philadel- 
phia, between six and eighteen years of age, is 142,517 
viz: 70,674 boys, and 71,843 girls. The number attend- 
ing the Public Schools at the close of last year was 
80,400. 


78 females. 
and 107 deaths were of children under two years of age. 


ment, ratified treaties with numerous bands and tribes 
of Indians, adjusting many points of difficulty, and stipu- 
lating for permanent peace. 
received but few reports recently from the Indian coun- 
try respecting serious hostilities on the part of the 
natives. 
time since of trouble with several of the tribes. 
Camanches, in particular, have been surrendering cap- 
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Alaska.—On the first inst., a warrant for the payment 


Alaska advices 


It has the appearance of 
The United States steamer Saginaw 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 405. Under one 
Of cholera in- 
3 24; 


cholera morbus, convulsious, 


Boston.—Mortality last week 158, viz: 80 males and 
There were 58 deaths of cholera infantum, 


The Indians.—The U.S. Senate, before its adjourn- 
The Indian Bureau has 


There is less apprehension now than some 
The 


tives who were held by them. 
The Whiskey Tax.—The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has given notice by telegraph to collectors that 


spirits may be withdrawn from bond on payment of fifty 


cents per gallon, and four Wollars per barrel of forty 
gallons—equal to sixty cents a proof gallon. 

All distilleries must be closed until the distillers have 
given new bonds and complied with the recently passed 
law in all other particulars. 

The Fourteenth Amendment.—The United States Sec- 
retary of State has issued his official proclamation an- 
nouncing that this long pending amendment has been 
duly ratified by the requisite number of States, and that 
the same has become valid to all intents and purposes, 
as a part of the Constitution of the United States. 

The National Finances.—During the year ending 6th 
mo. 30th last, the total revenues of the United States 
amounted to $406,300,000, and the expenditures for the 
same period were $371,550,223. The expenditure for 
interest on the public debt was $141,635,531. Under 
the enactments of the late session of Congress, both the 
revenue and the expenses will be greatly reduced. 

Miscellaneous.—Very destructive fires have raged in 
the woods of Canada during the past month. The loss 
in the Ottawa district is estimated at four millions of 
dollars. 

The police reports of New York city show that 58,362 
lost children have been recovered by the police of that 
city in seven years, averaging 8392 per year. 

The number of school-houses in Ohio is stated to be 
11,358, valued at $9,072,443. 
in the State between 5 and 21 years, is 971,705. 
number of pupils enrolled 704,767. 

The Atlantic cable of 1866, ceased to work at noon 
on the 3d inst. It is supposed that it has been damaged 
by an iceberg. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 3d inst. Mew York.— American gold, 145}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115%; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1083; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 108%. Superfine State flour, $7.75 a 
$8.85; shipping Ohio, $9.15 a $9.40; St. Louis extra 
and double extra, $11.40 a $14. No. 1 Milwaukie 
spring wheat, $2.05; amber Michigan, $2.45; choice 
Tennessee, $2.55. Western oats, 80a 82 cts. Yellow 
corn, $1.18; western mixed, $1.12 a $1.15. Cotton, 30 
a 30% cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8; 
extra and family, $8.50 a $12.50, and fancy brands at 
higher figures. Good and prime red wheat, $2.35 a 
$2.40; amber, $2.50. Old rye, $1.65. Yellow corn, 
$1.20 a $1.22. Oats, 89 a 91 cts. Prime clover-seed, 
$8. Timothy, $2.50 a $2.75. Flaxseed, $2.50 a $2.55. 
The arrivals of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard 
reached 1822 head. The market was better, prime sell- 


The number of children 
The 


ing at 9 a 104 cts.; fair to good, 7 a 8} cts., and co) 
mon, 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. 
5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross, and 2900 hogs at $14 a $14, 
per 100 lbs. net. 
a $1.92; No. 2, $1.75 a $1.80. 
oats, 61 cts.; new, 57 cts. 

$2.40 a $2.50. 
$1.27. 


About 6000 sheep sold 


Chicago.—Spring wheat, No. 1, $1, 

No. 1 corn, 98 cts. 
Baltimore.—-Red whe 
White corn, $1.30 a $1.33; yello 
Oats, 88 a 92 cts. a 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Jacob Smedley, Jr., for Joseph Maste 
Pa., $4.50, vols. 41 and 42, and for Louisa Warner, P 
$2.50, to No. 43, vol. 42. ( 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Friends are wanted for the stations of Superintende 
and Matron of this institution, to enter upon their dufi 
at the close of the present Session. Those who m 
feel drawn to engage in these services are requested 
make early application to either of the undersigned, vi 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St 
Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 
Hannah A. Warner, do. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St. 
Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. " 
Charles Evans, No. 702 Race Street. 
Saml. Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St. 
Joseph Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St. 
Philada., Highth mo, 1868. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 9th 
Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
made at the Office, No, 109 North Tenth street, or 
Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut street, or James Whit 
No. 410 Race street, Philadelphia. 7 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Friend qualified to take charge of the Mathemati 
Department on the boys’ side, in this school, is wante 
Application may be made to either of the undersignet 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. i 
Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phil 

Saml. Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., 
Charles Evans, M. D., No. 702 Race St., Phi 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
There being a number of ‘complete sets of Frient 
Library (both bound and in sheets) in the hands of 
subscribers, they offer them for sale at very reduc 
prices, being desirous that they should be put into 
culation. 7 
The bound volumes are in sheep, with marble eds 
and will be sold for fourteen dollars ($14) per se 
fourteen volumes; the subscription price being twen 
eight dollars in sheets. Those in sheets will be sold 
ten dollars ($10) per set. 4 
Friends wishing to purchase will please communic 
with Wa. Evans or JonatHan Evans, 613 Market 5! 


WANTED. 


A woman Friend to assist in the care of the famil} 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa, } 
York. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pi 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, se “ 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.” _ 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ 1st Mathemati 
also one for the Reading School, to enter upon t 
duties at the beginning of the Winter Session. 

Application may be made to . 

Rebecca B, Cope, Germantown. 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 North Fifth 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No, 702 Race St. — 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLP! 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H, Wort 
ron, M. D. mee 

Application for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Ennis, C 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market 5 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board 


RRA AAAI 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. a 


. 


q 


